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SocUtry^ has a double role, on one hand it tries to be a science among the 
social sciences On the other hand it has the difficult ta^k of watching the be¬ 
havior of the social sciences, and particularly its own, to see that they do not fall 
into pathological and illusionistic behavior Statesmen and diplomats luve gone 
ahead again and formulated a world organi/acion The section programs of the 
UNO make such excellent reading that when under their spell we forget that 
programs similarly clofiucnt have been formulated in the past. We have already 
seen social scientists rising ftom their chairs, not unlike the wav it was after the 
end of the first world war, adding to the pohtico-lcgalistic their own utopus — 
international language, international justice, international education, inter¬ 
national university, international police, and so forth Physical and social 
scientists aic equally inclined to follow blindly the baton of the pied pipers and 
advocates of the "One World” system. It is at tins point that socutrv has the 
task to examine cntically the behavior of socul s^.^entlsts. They do not differ 
in procedure from religionists — whom the\ consider otherwise so thoroughly 
antiquated Religionists too, have often been inclined to think in terms of 
universal brotherhoods, considering the real people as unnecessary ohsuclcs and 
sinners, as if the Kingdom of God would be just around the corner Tlie social 
scientists, not oAv that they fall easily into the popular myth of the one 
world, have themselves developed 'mother idea m recent years, the myth of the 
"lag of the social sciences, marching far behind technology ” This has a basts 
m fact, but it implies that if the social sciences would be sufficiently advanced, 
having better instruments, methods and knowledge of social structure, it would 
then be easy to attain the aims w^hich the UNO has ^et This proposition is 
dangerous because it deviates our attention from the truly crucial dilemma 
which we are facing. E\en if the social scieiiLes would be advanced tar bevond 
any dream we have of their future, we would be just as p<Kif and uruble to 
make progress as we are now, The greatest difficulty m our actual mastery of 
the social universe is not primarily in the lack of invention of instruments bv 
which these ends can be attained, but in Mm himself He is inept and inert, 
his spontaneity is inadequate for the task This indeed has led to the additional 

* St)datry derives from twq roots, socius (Latin) which means the other fellow or the 
smallest group, latra, hehng (Greek) 
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that wu5 corner methods and instruments cannot develop and pro- 
tht sprHaneky man and uf human society develop and progiesi, 
rhfv are fatefullr tied tO|;edKf. 

Thrre are, therefore, three proptMitions which we have to w'eigh 1) the 
m^th ot the one s^arld, 2) the m\th of the insufficiency of the social sciences 
to ded ^ith the prewt enicrgenc) m human society; 3) the myth of a 
rcatreh panjica- Ve have cnnsidcied the first two, and arc proceeding to 
th^ third S-xul scientists, uhtn challenged with the need of doing 
*w^mnhi!ig ihiat the world situation usually respond wnth a statement ot dcs- 
pnr What we md more titseiah here, more research there Each has his 
pnsatf hsf ot rt'^-i'ar<h pro|Cits — study of national characters and 
^ ai irJ innnoMl ^Mndardi — i»f similarities and differences — 

*‘l toj ptcjuJ i,i , tut oj'ht d and unoificnl ulailogics — of white and 

h'uk p»'<pri<inda - of psc^ho s.K:nl ntt^orks as to the dis<^emination of ideas, 
L ni,N mi ihifU.gh tlnnj, us —which should he undertaken, of 

th^T, or rliTid tiHC Ivtore anvthing constructive can he done. 

1 ’ . . 4 to W coriiwt in their judgments that the challengers um.ilU 
ic'Trt it in <*4crkc, e. how<str, ire mt^TCstcd in the result wdut is usually’ 
,4k i%ul r that the uu’Utists do rx^hing e\Ltpt ix^rhaps write a paper in 

<^hnh the nl tut.hts or h is cs.phuied in SLientitic terms 

k caumu K' dcrutd thir niarn ot our ox^n friends are among the scientific 
tiOAii The snfiis a sucntist is not changed liv the quality of 

ho, pHr’'st,\ logv, hethr r he talk* i4 ‘'atruude and opinion research,” ^'morale 
and |v,‘pjg?r)iU , lu h, 'ii^tion mvi opaaCutn.i! le-'Cifch,” or ”sociomctnc 
nsd psiclWnnutk rtVaiJo” Int nutters that thev share the same 
hchitii'jf m regard to a ^^hich leqiurts some dtcisi\c, persoml action. 

Ihm u a iwd a Whasond tm|^ruise t(jr scientists — it might also 
L k allot a ' it i, gen. rallv r^cogni/ed that certun social 

phrn numa opente m n mt gnuqi^, ‘inil! or Luge, is for inuancc attrac¬ 
tion. ami fcpu^44n, itluu atiitmh « and prsqudkcs, national character ind 
sui.totn, ofiicial and unofiicu! tic, dhc hist behavorial rule to which 

all ss.HnriMs should agra" ?s U ^ saentm entets a situatum as memlKir of a 
group Hi’ slnmld m iLk.ord with the s^ciirric code, behaving like a scientist 
m,*ars t''i ^ppU ^ckntjhc insttuux.'nti^ uith which he is acquainted to the 
in u ediatc sittiatmn at hind, sttu /s tht Action in prosjx?ct mav” 

be prenuture, action in rttro"^pect mai he tm> late. It is obvious that when 
fiMnmg a cemmitteie comisting of a few, the members may be of different sex. 
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of different religious, ethnic and cultural background, and pro\idc an urgent 
occasion to apply to them sociomctnc or any group method winch might help 
towards a substantial improvement of the relations among the members The 
first step which one should make when entering an unexplored social aiea is 
to treat it Every next step has to be taken up again and treated in turn, and 
so forth ad infinitum. The social units which are foimed by 5 cientists them- 
seKes in behalf of societal goals should be sociometrically and socutncally 
sound and tim lay a brick towards the soctomctric joundaijon of the Umted 
Nations Organization, 

One bitter lesson we should have learned from the twenty years of sociom- 
ctry behind us, that it is fruitless to plunge ahead of tlie dynamics of the small 
groups to which we belong to the next larger group. The lire which we ha\c 
left raging behind us will reach us and stop our march forward. 
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Unking at Ihelkntrc of SpHmtaneit) cm mv Jesk winch Ins pionceieJ, m 
the twcntv-'five \cars "sinue ic was written, actum methods and action research, 
role idacmg and in!i‘ tt^vatch. pLn technique and plav psychotherapy, spon- 
tarieit> te^t and s^^tmianeiiv tMining, psscIioJrami and sociodraina, it may 
k' worthwhile tn the mspiution behind u. Nothing was farther from 
mt nnnd than the aage and its tiappings I was struggling with the ideas of 
(fjJ, Si'h and 1 itahmn hke nuiiw nihei ,;nnig men ot iii) generation, with 
the J«ltcrtncc> ihat 1 ran into an unusual way of approaching them, i new 
method 0 ^ tire thiUiCv the llieattL ot SyuntaUiitt and Chthaisis 

Idie Ine 

U!i\ I chi;ie the v,iiur.e of thu thcuie uistud of tounding a religious sect, 
uurg a nunusUn or dsveioping a s\stc[a ot thculogv (although they do nut 
i\wkde (me another^ tan k unJa^i“(iJ In taking \ \icw into the setting 
tumi which my ideas sprang I suffered from an idee fixe, from what might 
have been »^alled tkn an affectation, but uf wluch might be said today, as 
the harvest is cuaung m, that a was In "the giacc of (joJ ” The idee fixe 
k'can.c m) cumtaiit wiur^e ot pivxJuctiMt}, it proclaimed that there is a sott 
ot primordial nature wLkIi is immortal and icturns afiesK with every gencra- 
tfeju A tuu umveiH! which contains all beings and m whicli all events are 
wemi I liktd that enchanting realm and du) not plan to leave it, ever 

i)ne ot mv lavonte pastimes was to sic at the foot of a large tree in 
the gardens ut Vitiina and Ut the childai cune and listen to a tairy tale 
The must ini|H}riant part ot the stoiv wis that I was sitting at the foot 
ut a tree, like a Kuig out ut a f nre tile uid that the chddrcn had been drawn 
tin me as it bv a nugic flute and ruiimui Inidih' iioni then drib suiroundings 
mtu a taifv land It was not as much what I told them, the tale itself, it was 
iht act, the atmoq^hcre ut nnsterv, the puado\, the irrcal become real. I was 
m cW uniet, i ittn I moved up trum the toot ot the tree and sat higher, on 
a branch, the chddrcn toiincd a cirvle, a tcund tuclo behind the first, a third 
behind the second, nuns concuitnc citvlct, the sk\ was the limit 

» liip ot CfTiiian fditii'n 1^2^, Lngli-jh etluion 1947 
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When gradually the mood came over me to leave the realm of children and 
move into the world, it was with the decision that the idee fixe should remain 
niv guide Therefore, whenever I entered a new dimension of life, the forms 
svhich I had seen with my own eye m that virginal world stood before me. 
Ihcv vvtTC models whenever I tried to envision a new order of things or to 
create a new form I was extremely sure of these visions They seemed to 
endow me with a science of life before experience and experiment verified their 
accuracy When I entered a family, a school, a church, the house of congress 
and any other social institution, I revolted against them m each case, I knew 
chev Ind become distoitcd and I h.id a new model ready to replace the old 

The Theatre of Spontaneity 

\{^hcn I cnccicd a theatre I knew that it had moved far astray from its 
pnmoidial form Therefore, after I had constructed a stage for the new 
theatre which was to give mankind a sort of dramatic religion, many asked by 
v'hom I had been influenced to build a stige of such dimensions, one which 
IS placed in the center instead of the peiiphery, one wdnch permits movement 
unlimited instead of limited, one which is open to all sides instead of in front, 
one which has the whole community atound it, instead of only a paic, one 
which has the form of a circle instead of a square, one which movies up in 
vertical dimension, instead of maintaining a single level The stimulus was not 
the stage of Shakespeare or the stage of the Greeks, I had taken the model from 
nature itself 

In the theatre of my vision every paiticle had changed, not only the 
structure of the stage. The self of the actor and its spontaneous creativity had 
the first call Why should they make place to the self and the creativity of a 
playwright^ I raised them to the same plane as the highest kind of actors, the 
saints and prophets, whose victory has to shine through the armor of thew 
own selves, otherwise thciis would be a vain glory I saw the theripeutic 
actors throughout the history of Man, as tar back as its most infantile period 
loi which wc have a sort of retroactive amnesia — similar to the one which 
we have for our own earlv childhood — stageing their theatre in market places, 
in the midst of the comrnunuv The sermon on the mount may have required 
a long and searching debate in Jesus, he may have brought it to a form piece¬ 
meal, but wc cannot imagine him rehearsing it for months, getting ready for 
the exhibit like an actor for the first night of a play Rather, it was flowing 
in him and flowing out of him as a tree suddenly blossoms in spang It was 
the spontaneity and creativity of the self which blossomed. 
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th^ theatre modelled after the idea of the spontaneous!)^ 
trracisr But the idea of a spi)ntaneous and creative self was deeply 

dfSireditfd and thrown into obhvion at the time when the idee fee urged me 
Vi US ad^ersanes and bring the .^If back to the consciousness of mankind, 
usiTTij; i%Kt\ ounce of persuasion and drama which I could evoke The Vienna 
f‘t one of the disph\ grounds of the three forms of materialism which 

!' a hcc iine the undisputed world master of our age, the economic 

mat mlrm vf the psycholoeica! matenahsm of Freud, and the tcch- 

mitenalum ot the steamlxut, the airplane and the atomic bomb 
All thnr lorms of nutcruhsm, however contrary to each other, had tacitly 
! rw LHiorr m defu^mmator, a deep fear and disrespect, almost a hatred against 
-'elf (which should not Ixi mixed up with individual 
onf" oJ its many representations) 

V Lcn I toand the p"Oud Imu^e of Min on which we hid worked foi 
I' TCfi thousand veir^ t > give to it the solidity and splendor of western 
ludfaition burnt to ashes, the (mK renduum which 1 detected in the ashes 
p nt pnmme v is the '\pcmtancous-creativc ” I saw its fire burning at 
the hirnmi of every duncmuui of nature, the cosmic, the spiritual, the cultural, 
rK' ^ iwid, the psVi-Koiogica!, the biological, and the sexual, forming in each 
\ph« V a nucleus from uhieh a new surge of inspiration could arise But 
nme^d of falling into an orgy of admiration before the new discovery, as 
thou-uHvls id othcis simiUrK affct^ted men hyve in the past, considering the 
^ponunioui-trative as an irrational gift of nature, as something mystic which 
people hive and others do not, around which i cult could be built, I was 
imimel to treat the matter with the same detachment as the scientist examines 
a n^w tlcrntnc. The difference was that in the usual scientific procedure the 
tco the <‘bj(ect ot ,tudv, is outside of the scientist and it has not to 

hi Kr.^*UuI bv loro ViThercis here I had a double task, to create, to produce the 
fkment wuhi^i mvHlf first, to bring <o to si>eak, the subjective-creative subject 
to reahiation, th^^n to and investigate ii* I thought of the prophets 
fi 2 ' oor*’ of the past who apj>carcd as the most shining examples of spontaneous 
ir^ativitv, and said to 'This is wdut vou have to produce first and you 

i k have to give flw'di to it/’ Thus I began to "warm up" to prophetic 
and heroic fte^tng^ putting them into mv thoughts, my emotions, 
and actions, it was a sort of spontaneity research on the reality level 

Now it was not as simple and objective as that I wanted, of course, to 
become an extraordinary^ character, a great prophet or Don Juan. But it I 
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would have become it and rested m contentment I ttould not have added any- 
thing novel to the extension o£ our knowledge of what spontaneity-creativity 
,s and what it can accomplish Some phase of the spontaneous-creative has 
been at the bottom of every genuine religion but by just becoming religiously 
excited the result would have been at best nothing but a new sect At times 
of course, when the warming up process carried me to the height of extasv I 
played God and infected others to play with me At other times I looked 
critically at my production, my own alter ego, as m a mirror One of my first 
discoveries was that spontaneity can get stale if one does not watch its 
development, that one can get stale from the very fact of being sixmtaneous. 
The cliche of a spontaneous act, if it is not controlled from within the actor 
may return and interfere with the spontaneity of a new act. The second dis¬ 
covery was that spontaneity can be trained, however small the flame was in 
the beginning. 

But no one can play in a materialistic age the roles of gods and saints 
without getting the slur of madness or criminality thrown at their heads 
The theatre was a safe retreat for unsuspected ievolution and offered uiiliniiced 
possibilities for sp07ttanetty rezcarch on the experimental In cl Spontaneity 
could be tested and measured in an atmosphere free from the abuses of medi¬ 
ocrity and religion had found a new proving ground for its tenets Being 
brought up m a scientific environment I began to develop hypotheses, procedure^ 
by which to test them and tests by which to measure spontaneity. All this, 
not as a science for its own sake, but as a preliminary and supplementary step 
for a theatre of spontaneity which opened its gates to the worshipper of 
immediate and creative genius 

But how can a theatre for spontaneity be made possible as a tcs^hnological 
and practical reality^ It became evident, after testing hundreds of individuals, 
that the talent for spontaneity was rare and undeveloped; that the sponaneit) 
of an individual was for tasks unknown m advance not dependable and unpre¬ 
dictable as to their adequacy The pressure of performance, daily before new 
audiences, provoked the invention of new methods of production and pre¬ 
diction and the cruel elimination of methods, however worthy, if they did not 
produce results The study of the warming up process of actors as 'well as 
of audiences, action and role research, methods of communication on the spur 
of the moment, elaboration of mtcr-action diagrams and spontaneity scales 
were a by-product of keeping a theatre of spontaneity alive with new ideas and 
arousing in people attending it spontaneous enthusiasm. 
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The theatre of * one hundred percent'* spontaneity however, faced enor- 
i‘n 0 U 4 Jilficuitta first of all from the audiences They had been brought up m 
all departments of Isving, the sciences and the arcs, to use and rely upon 
cultural con^er^cs and not to trust their own spontaneity The only spon¬ 
taneity thev had learnt to appreciate is that coming from the ''animated*' 
conserve Therefore, when true spontaneity was presented to them in the 
' Stci^RiUhcater'* either the> suspected it to be w^ell rehearsed and an attempt to 
fool them, ar, if a scene was pvwrly placed they considered that as a sign that 
•iiiwntaneiiy does not work I saw tlie enormous task ahead of changing the 
attitude of the public This would require a total revolution of our culture, a 
creative revaluuon The chnux of the dilficultv I encountered howevci, when 
! ‘^aw tm best pupils flirting with the cliche even when acting extemporaneously 
and fmallv turning away from the theatre of spontaneity and going to the 
legitimate stage or becoming movie actors Fffced uiib this dilemma I turned 
to the tbnapeutii theatre, a strategic decision which probably 
uiid the psy hhlramatic moicmeni from oblnion. Hundred percent spon¬ 
taneity ma rheraiKutic theatre was easier to advocate, the esthetic imperfections 
td an actor could not be forgiven but the imperfections and incongruities a 
mental patient might show on the stage were not only more easily tolerated but 
expected and often svarmly welcomed. The actors were now turned into aux¬ 
iliary egos and they too, m their therapeutic function, were accepted in the 
nuditiy of the natural talent without the borrowed perfectionism ot the 
theatre. The theatre of spontaneity developed an intermediary form, the 
theatre of catharsis. 

(rod created the world in m\ days he had stopped a day too early. 
He had given Man a place to live but in order to make it safe for him he also 
chained him to that place On the vSeveuth diy he should have created for 
Man a second wuild, another one, free of the fust world and in which he could 
purve himself from it, but a world wdnch would not chain anyone because it 
was not real It is hcic where the theatre of spontaneity continues God’s 
creation of the world hv opening lor Man a now dimension of existence 

and Meanw(^ of the Self 

Sjxmtaneitv appears to be the oldest phvlogcnctic factor which enters 
liurnan behavior, certainly older than memory, intelligence or sexuality. It is 
in an embrvomc stage of development but it has unlimited potentialities for 
training Because it can be capped directly b> Man himself its release can be 
w^ell compared with the release of nuclear energy on the physical plane 
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The self has often been defined. It is easy to agree that the individual 
organism and the seif are not the same thing, although they cannot he neatly 
<{eparated The self is the melting pot of experiences coming from many dsfec"- 

One of the dimensions of the self is the social, another dimension is the 
sexual, another is the biological, another dimension is the cosmic, bur it is 
more than anyone of them It is harder to agree as to the locus of the selt. 
Wc have just specified some of the dimensions from which it gets it% suppK, 
but the place m which it roots is another matter. My thesis is, the locus of 
the self is spontaneity Spontaneity itself is (1) deviation from the "laws'’ ai 
nature and (2) the matrix of creativity Wien spontaneity is at a zero the 
self IS at a zero As spontaneity declines the self shrinks. When spontaneity 
^rows the self expands If the spontaneity potential is unlimited, the lelt 
potential is unlimited One Is a function of the other It should be possible lo 
express their relation in numbers If the spontaneity is "what is measured by 
spontaneity tests,” the self is measured by the degree of spontaneity it has, 
Its spontaneity quotient The self is like a aver, its springs from spontmeitv 
but It has many subsidiaiies which cany supply to it. 

It IS also difficult to agree as to the structure of the self I have described 
It as a cluster of roles (private plus collecti\c roles) It leachcs out bev^ond the 
skm of the individual organism, one of the "beyonds” is the inter-personal 
realm. How far does it stretch and where does it end, is the question. If the 
self of Man can indefinitely expand in creativity and m power, md the whole 
history of Man seems to indicate this — then there must be some relation 
between the idea of the human self and the idea of the universal self nr <k)d. 
The modern apostles of Godlessncss, when they cut off the strings which tied 
Man to a divine system, a supramundanc God, they cut m cheir enthusiastic 
haste a little too much, they also cut off Man\ very self Bv the same act b\ 
which the emancipated Man fiom God thc> emancipated also Man from bun- 
self, They said God is dead, but it was Man wffio bad died Mv thesis is thcretore, 
chat the center of the problem /v neither God nor the dcmul of his exisitnte^ hut 
{he or/goi, reality and expansion of the self By self I mem anything which n 
left of you and me after the most radical reduction of "us” is made by past and 
futute retioducciomsts. 

On the social plane we have isolated the factor "tele" which is able to give 
the direction which the expansion of the self takes In order to understand the 
operations of the tele, it is useful to differentiate between projection and what 
can be called "letrojection ” Projection is usually defined as ‘chrownng upon 
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Hhff pcr^m one *? own ideas and assuming that they are objective, although 
thc^v hne a sub|cctive origin " Retrojection is drawing and receiving from other 
|>c“r^ons (it tan be extended to all the dimensions and subsidiaries) their ideas and 
teclmg% either to find identity with one’s own (confirmation) or to add 
new strength to the self (expansion) 

The organaation of the self within the individual organism begins early 
m hie It IS a universal phenomenon and observable in every individual In 
Lcrtam mdividuah the power of retrojcction is enormously developed We call 
them geniuses and heroes If a man of genius knows what the people or the 
needs ind wants he is able to do this by the retrojeccive power of the 
neH, rliat IS, bv a tele process, not by projection They assimilate with enormous 
farr thr experience others have, not only by drawing it from the people hut 
hev ause tuhers are eager t<» communicate their feelings to them. They iccog- 
n?/*’ these e\[>encnces as similar or identical with their own and integrate them 
into their self, that n how thev arc able to swell it to enormous expansion 
"Vtlien they Ime thur mandate, the calling of the self vanishes and the self 
dumks 

The hypothesis of the expanding self appeared m the history of Man 
fii^t on the spiritual plane, m the form of religious elation, liter on the esthetic 
phn: (the elation of poets and philosophers), later on the political plane, the 
elation ot rulers, statesmen and generals — the power elation drawn from the 
manipulation of people; on the scientific plane, the power elation drawn from 
the manipulation of ideas, on the technological plane, the powei elation drawn 
tmm the manipulation of physical objects, 

DtmcTisKms of the Self 

I he relation of the I to the wlf operates in two phases, one phase is a 
centripetal process of retrojection, the other process is the return of the self, 
a ttntnfugjl procesi of "eitroiection.” The latter externalizes the self after 
the r«Hess of subjectification has terminated The problem is: will the self, 
as it liarns to expand, gam in mastery or control of the section of the universe 
v.!,ich It mcadcs, or will ,t be pushed back and forth as m the past by events 
bcto-ul Its control .Sociatrs has given us good reason to predict that human 
s.a:itt> will be eventually controlled by the spontaneously directed self or 
srivLV I xpenmental heredity gives increased assurance that the genetic evo- 
!uti.,n of the human species will become one day submissive to control and 
guidance But methods of control and guidance of events on the cosmic plane 
ire still (and may be forever) shrouded in niy'stery, 
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The gieatcst difficulty in the expansion of the self toward actual manerv 
of the universe is not in the invention of instruments by which these ends can 
be attained but m Man himself. He is inept and inert, lus spontaneity is m 
an embryonic stage of development. It is therefore not the of the social 
sciences as compared with the physical sciences which bars progress, the lag is 
rather in Man’s limitations and unreadiness for using instruments and methods 
to master his biological, social and cultural challenges In the social sphere, 
for instance, he lives now in a world of comparative "plenty ” The number of 
methods and instruments which social science has develoiied in recent >ears arc 
rotting in small experimental communities and libraries Whereas on the techno¬ 
logical plane Man’s readiness to make use of instruments as soon as they arc 
invented is great, on the social plane the readiness is extremely low, practically 
nil To give an illustration, it is easy for Man to use a stick, a gun or an 
atomic bomb, but extremely difiicult for him to adapt himself to the me of 
social instruments which would assure his freedom within his own wciety'. 
The answer to this difficulty is not easily given; Man needs to be educated, but 
education means here more than mere intellectual enlightenment, it isn’t a 
matter of a deficiency of Man’s intelligence only and it is more than a matter of 
emotional enlightenment, it isn’t a matter of insight only, it is rather a matter 
of the deficiency of spontaneity to use the available melligence and to mobilize 
his enlightened emotions But such a program of preparedness requires an efiort 
without precedent, the training and retraining of men on a world-wide scale 
along spontaneity lines, it requires action research and action methods con¬ 
tinuously modified and sharpened to meet new inner and outer environments 

A careful analysis of Man’s total situation has made clear to us that the 
process of secularization of his religious, social and cultural institutions has 
advanced too fast; he ran into the acts of seculari7ation almost with the same 
degree of blindness as he showed when he made in an earlier period of history the 
same institutions premaLuiely sacred There is no question that Alan has to 
tiace his steps back from the secular to the sacred planes of living, from the 
technological back to the spuitual plane, m order that the growing expansion of 
the self Can find an inner equilibrium, it is a paradox, but the realization 
methods of the samt and the technological methods of the physicist, the two 
extremes — m between fall the realization methods of biomecnsts, psychome- 
tnsts, sociometnsts, etc —must meet and merge before the dawn of hope 
can rise again 

But the expansion of the self from the plane of the individual organism 
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til ^imsxc phris of ruler of the universe cannot be imagined to be a process 
of u>ld engmccuTiK It will be a realisation process of, by and through the self, a 
mu\4.ment trom the lower plane to a superior plane, the time for each move¬ 
ment rijvulhng that of a historical epoch No one can predict for instance, how 
muth time and effort it will take until the social self on the plane of human 
H>an\ 'ft ill have attained as high a degree of integration as the degree of ince- 
gratjon nieh a^. has been attained by the most highly regarded single human 
of hutory> Every new step m self realization and self expansion will 
armunt to a total revolution it the situation of Man on a more superior plane 
u tompaad with his situation on a more inferior plane. The I-Self-God 
prmtis obviously no relation to the idea of the Man-god and similar anthro- 
pc^morphic allusions We are not concerned with the godlikeness of a single 
mdividual but, to me a religious simile, with the godhkeness of the total uni¬ 
verse, itv wit integration. 


2*he luture of Man'^s Self 

It hjs ba*n pointed out by many writers that Man's pride as to his own 
status m tlic cosmos has been repeatedly shocked in the last few hundred 
vears Copernicus showed that the earth is not the center of the universe, but 
moves around the sun, it is just a speck m infinite space, ruled by specific 
physical laws like the rest of the world, with Copernicus’ theory the supreme 
p<>sitson of Man in the cosmos was gone Darwin showed that Man as a 
specirs a pait of a biological evolution, the descendant of a human-like ape; 
with this the idea of Man as a special creation was gone. Marx showed that 
human history itwT is determined by mass movements, economic classes of 
men, the single man, ivdaied from the mass is powerless Mendel showed that 
the Cimecption of the individual is determined by genes. Freud showed 
that die mdividual p&ychc nt Man does not follow his will but is a product of 
uruonsuitius drives And finally sociometry showed by the discovery of micro- 
wopic laws governing human relations that Man is even unfrec m his own 
house and m the verv ^ocictv produced by him. 

I he mdisidual had reached tlve zero hour of his significance. The cumu¬ 
lative v^rdkc of ^Lienee ftav that the universe around Man could go on without 
him. He ft as one of its bs-pioducts He could perish without any loss to the 
future of the world ^ 

* The tiea that Man* ¥«>rld la Insignificant and that life on our planet may be destroyed 
by an accident has often been deecnbed There ia an alternative dream of Man, that of 
aur\lval and creation which u neglected — that he will be able to create a act up by 
of whKh the total unKerse can be ruled and integrated Into the self 
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When m one of mankmd^s darkest hours ^ its religious civilaation crum 
bled under the feet of marching armies, of soldiers and comrades, mv first im 
pulse was to give Man a new >^ision of God and to let him see in a'flash the uni¬ 
versal religion of the future, which I was certain would finally and permanent!) 
unite all people into a single commonwealth At a moment of greatest human 
misery when the past seemed to be a delusion, the future a misfortune and the 
present a fugitive pastime I formulated in the "Testament des Vaters"^ ' the 
most radical antithesis of our time by making my "I/* the "1” and "sdf" of the 
weak human bastard the same and identical with the I and self of God, the Cre¬ 
ator of the World. There was no need for proof that God exists and had createil 
the world if the same Ts whom he had created had taken part in the tieati<m 
of themselves and m the creation of each other. If then god veak and 
humble, unfree and doomed to die, he was triumphant just the same. As the 
I-Self-God It was he who had made himself unfree, m order to make a universe 
of billions of equally unfree beings possible outside of himself, but depending 
upon them The idea of God became a revolutionary category, removed from 
the beginning of time into the present, into the self, mio every I C^od 

genesis who may have to prove his existence It is the "Thou”-C 7 od of the 
Christian Gospel who may need the proof of meeting, but the 'T'-God ot the 
Self was self evident The new "I” could not imagine being born without 
being his own creator He could not imagine anyone being born without being 
their creator, Too, he could not imagine any future of the world ever to have 
emerged without having been its creator He could not imagine any future of 
the world to emerge without being personally responsible for its production 

Being without precedent m the history of religion, that book has been 
taken by atheists to be old-time theism, by theologians to be a repetition of the 
bible, but the paradoxes of our scientific age bring it back into new light Man 
has proceeded to produce robots which in turn increased rapidly Man’s 
dependence and superfluity. It made his physical existence almost as dispensable 
and unreal as Freud has made his psychological existence unreal. In the course 
of such a progressive self dismemberment and seif destruction he suddenly 
hit upon a process which has almost reversed the picture. By tapping atomic 
energy and inventing the atomic bomb he can now turn into the opposite 
direction. He can learn how to destroy the universe of which he is such an 
insignificant by-product, or at least, the vision of such a possibility rises that, 


■^*1920 It was the year when the first edition of ‘Daa Testament Des Vatera was pufahahe.! 
See "The Words of the Father," Beacon House. 1941 
See alao "The Psychodrama of God, ' Beacon House, 1947 
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wa nk smcntinn of still mote diabolical devices, he will be able to upset by acts 
o-f viakiice the phvsteal structure of the universe. There may be indeed a 
long ^ti!l from the destiover of the universe to the creator of it, but there 
H an affinity between them Les extremes sc touchent. 

Another aspect of this new development m physical technology is that 
the impcirtance of the I, of the single individual has been suddenly enhanced 
One could envision at least, a single scientist-criminal in possession of a secret 
device, wIki might put the whole world ablasc. Another aspect of the atomic 
bomb c\ent is the new significance which it has given to our relationship to 
tme B> gnmg Man the status of the potential destroyer of the universe and 
him^dt, and bv bringing such an act, the end of the world, catastrophically 
nan p^ulK)h»gua!l\ at least, the perception of the future has become 
KhntifyseJ, A few gcnmtiom ago the average perception of the future was 
that iif a grtat length and infinite d(.velapmenc gradually moving towards more 
and tikvre progmsne wa>s of life The atomic bomb idea appears to have 
reiluicJ the future extension as if by a short circuit. It has brought also the 
unending stretching out ot the past nearer, u has made the beginning of the 
world more famiiur and brought it almost into the present Finally, it has made 
the pcruption of the unuerse as small or smaller than our planet was for 
nunv ancient Greeks, 

The astonishing thing is therefore that Man*s self, which has been shrink¬ 
ing m the last thousand >tars, or whose status has been made to shrink by the 
mtcrpretations of scientific discoveries, has taken a turn towards realization and 
expmam It can be predicted that the expanding of self won’t stop until a new 
wM religion will complerel) rectify and reverse the abuses of the near past, 
Then? is evm a growing probability that the expansion of the self means more 
than a tfniix)rafv turn of the tide, but that Mm some day tn the dntant future 
udl fot ui mter of the unnmt\ and finally turn ^^aeator/' mak¬ 

ing tnu and Lonfirrnmg, hv reversal, the thesis of the l-creator who created 
tlic world in the beginning of time. 

"In the beginning vtas the word,” said St. John of the Gospel ”In the 
kgmumg the deed,” exclaimed Goethe’s Faust. Let us go farther ”In tlie 
beginning was tk doer, the actor, m the beginning was I, the Creator of the 
Univene/’ 
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The new outlook in psychiatry was perhaps most dramatically heralded 
jn the single opening sentence of my best known opus truly therapeutic 

proccduic cannot have less an objective than the whole of mankind** _and 

as if to indicate that the fate of mankind niav be imminently at stake, I gave 
the book the title, '^Who Shall Survive ** 

As my idea of group psychotheiapy has meanwhile taken historical pro¬ 
portions, It may be of more than human interest to report here the anecdotal 
background of this title The first title was "Sociomctry,” but the late Dr. 
Vilham A White, who had wiitteii the Foreword to it m the summer of 1933, 
thought “Sociometiy” a bit too technical and suggested "Human Inter¬ 
relations/* On second thought I felt that neither "Sociometry” nor "Human 
Interrelations” expressed the core of the book, gave in to a brainwave and called 
it "Who Shall Survive” with the undci title “A New Appioach to the Problem 
nf Human Inteuelations *’ Thcie has hardly been a review of the book which 
has not contained a dcrogatoiy remark about this title, Sociologists thought it 
funny for a sociological treatise Psychiatrists found it strange for a contri¬ 
bution to psychiatry Biologists said the title was biological, but it was not a 
biological book Twelve years have gone by but the discussion concerning the 
title IS not yet closed In a university seminar a student made the remark that 
after careful reading, the title made sense “It means that everyone shall survive, 
there is a place and an oppoitunity for all ” A few weeks ago I received a letter 
from a distinguished psychiatiist saying “The more time goes by the rnore the 
title 'Who Shall Survive* seems to reflect the basic situation of our age,” 

Broadly viewed, “Who Shall Survive” deals with two social issues, the 
relation of man to man and the relation of man to certain peculiar products of 
his mind, which when separated from him, can function independently. It baiU 
down to an appraisal of the positive forces which man has at his command to 
meet two threats, the aggiession coming from man and the aggression coming 
from “robots/* The answer to the first was sociometry The answer to the 
second was creative revolution, based on a theory of spontaneity. However, both 
have to work hand in hand m order that either should be effective 

The surface connotations in the title — “the survival of the fittest,” with 
the added implications of lacial arrogance have been over-stressed The deeper 
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connotc^tion®;, ihc of huvi&n existence itself (not only of the fit, fit 

Mii unfit iiH nnw sn the ^^nie boat), of human creativity, of mans universe, 
l»ccn o\crlrKjk(LLi These enemies arc common to all men, not only to one 
or ,^roup; thev are threats to the survival of the total universe of men 

The.c ixU enemies are fuhrucaJ ammah which can be divided into two classes, 
cultural consers ts and nuthiiu^ The more popular word for them is robots. 
One ot nn cirhest sintingst was an expose to their systematic study, I pro¬ 
posed 1 new stienct, ’’Die Zootethnik, Wisscnschafc von den tcchnischen 
TWen/'} c , Z»x>tt^boii|uc, Sljchlc of the Technical Animals. I put the analysis 
of the Khik into tlic tnu^^round as a robot par excellence, referring to other 
tV|H’M of robfns wliRh man has invented, such as the plow, cannon, money, and 
airplane, It discussed the two tunctions and relations of the robot towards man, 
as }u\ Ineiii and helper and as his cnenn and destroyer I gave particular 
emphasis to the api^aLptic chaiacter ot the enemy robot, and painted a sinister 
picture of whai the lace of man’s world would be if no controls are developed 
a^umt some of tlicir vicious forms flie pirthogenetically procreated offspring 
CAUrnunate the parent.” *'It is the threat of a world to come, completely 
mcduni/'cil, from winch all cosmic remnants have perished,” 

The racial revoliitum ami World Number 2 have divided mankind 
inti) several camps one fu;hting the other But the invention of the atomic 
lymih has gi\t’’n us an cvcelknt didactic lesson of how foolish interhuman wars 
ate and how unstible and unsitc is tlie basis of ill human existence We need 
another but continue to figlit each other An enemy has appeared on the 
hon.f'oa winch is an crunn to all which mav make an end to all races, 
and nitcn‘’r, fit 02 unfit, old and new It is as if mankind has been 
awakened fimii a dunm in which it indulged in the chionic and comparati\cly 
innf)«.tnt war pla\^ of U'i pie-boinh era Shaken, it finds itself face to face 
with a nJitx of /L (n'xut and of the future^ the atomic bomb and its kms 
to come, unhunnn but ju«t 11 urea!, unliving but not uncosmic The answer to 
thn great enu'igenes (wdiich Ips Ixcn anticipated in smaller doses m the course 


* t ir^ Id t vnjfd rabuti, to work M> idea of the zootechnical animal 

witii jopulmi/ j 1 I'pw T,<^njs later h\ K.arl Czapek in a play Rossom s Universal 
Rnbtjt®, I 12! h*" cr'tmrd thn tprm robot The term is not adequate as in the zootechnical 
dmrini rut ^e rk h it a[«io d^^tniction la implied Thus in my definition the 

wc tJ* Tg T, bot ( nn rm'* i'tci-idns and \i'i ver^a A better term than robot might have 
to thf* Anlm" ube there were good and bad spirits among them 
who i the form oi anniuls giants and so forth The robot is reallv a 'zoomaton/ 

rKJ fnjtn nun, ai'inj il (znj li\p( lutcmaton a Creek word, neut of automatos, 

autos sfflt r aoi stride af*^er 

**1 it and unt't Darwin i survival nf the fittest have become increasingly * paychagogic 
tt rr 

^ riire Ir inflated »rnri Hi- Gnttheit ala Autor ’ (The Godhead as Author m 

Ufiiru/n lehiuirv IMl^l j? ^ ^ ^ilso Der koemgsroman, 1923 
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)f human evolution and of which the invention of the fire, of the tool and 
)f the book are outstanding examples) does not he in palliative measures like 
^ounter-robots, an international police or a world society (whicli are, of course, 
fine things to aim at). The countermeasure lies in a cold appraisal of the 
situation, a systematic study of the causations underlying the invention of 
mechanical devices, the origin of the robot in human nature and beyond it, a 
careful calculation of the ^'socio-atomic organization of mankind ” In other 
words, we should bung the problem into full scientific consciousness and 
develop parallel with sociometry a zootechnique, a science of the technical 
animals. 

The invention of robots is largely a skill of homo sapieos The reason for 
their origination is mysterious; perhaps "when man found himself failing m 
his struggle for maximum creativity he divided from his will to create his will 
to power”' — and now his will to have power turns against his wull to create* 
Why should man want robots^ It is perhaps the same reason, in re\erse, as 
the one which at an earlier period made us want a God to whom ue were robots 
Therefore, if we could understand what we mean to God, wc could understand 
what robots mean to us Our relationship to God may be simply this—-he 
needs a lot of helpers in order to put his creation over Man too, has a program 
of living, of creation on a minor scale, he needs helpers and weapons to del end 
himself against enemies But all animals do that without robots, they just 
multiply themselves. The biological robots of animal reproduction do not 
satisfy us men “entirely ” There must be a deeper and additional reason why we 
wanted and created the technological kind An analysis of spontaneous-creative 
processes broadened my understanding of the problem Infants, immediately 
after birth demonstrate that the less spontaneity a being has the more it requires 
some one who has it, in order to survive. The infant lives on borrowed spon*- 
taneity. The humans who are at the beck and call of the crying infant, who 
come and carry, feed and comfort it, I call auxiliary egos Bv auxiliary ego 
I do not mean the total person of the mother or father, for instance, but the 
"role” It has for the infant Everything, however, which is outside ot that 
role, frightens the child An excess of spontaneity which that person turns upon 
the infant beyond or outside of the role appears to be an irritating factor, The 
infant seems to want its auxiliary egos perfect, that is, to have all their ready 
spontaneity available for him, the infant, and none for the egos, themselves 
This ofiers a clue for understanding the lelationship between the idea of the 

* See J L Moreno a Commentary to The Psychodrama of God Beacon Houee, New ^ork. 

1947 p 181 
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auxdur^ and the idc^ of the robot. If the auMharv ogo could concentiatc 
md toukJU Ali us ^j'^nuanutv lor one function, the role which satisfies the 
iKeJs ot the mtanl ^ould not pennic any diversion ol spontaneity tor himself, 
he ^rmld k Rss rrd and huunn, but a more perfect auxihaiv ego These 
obicrvatHins vi-crc toniirnied by the attitude which children show towaids dolls 
The doll clot, nut have the often unpleasant co?infcr-sponlaw/fy which real 
human kings hue, hut it has stdl some physical and tangible reality which pure 
fantasy uunpimons do not have In the half real, half mechanical doll wotld 
thr child cm M as an unlnhited ruler. Here he gets the first taste of the 
rokit yhicli he can destroy at will and which may one day go out and act is 
dee retd bv hmu Dolls vem to make the child free — independent fiom othei 
chddrcn and from adult (hic can divide tlie doll robots as fulfilling two fimc- 
ttanv the doll which rtprerents a companion and friend, a mechanical role- 
pla\c’r, a ibmisluattd autoiiuton, and then the doll as the object of unlimited 
iggmmw, the niechanica! fole“pla>cr who is fought ind hilled without having 
a ddemc, an enemy automaton. I have described elsewhere how playing and 
long pretHcupatooi wuh dolK encourages the child to treat animals and 
human beings like rokits In psvthodramatic procedure vve are using the auxili¬ 
ary ego tti do tlm conscujuslv and sjstematicallv The auxiliary ego saciifices his 
own ego and produces m accord with the requirements of the patient He 
extends the universe of the patient so that the patient can find new situations 
and new aw«.iates. Flic robot, like the auxiliary ego, makes man free from man 
and gives him an artificial sense ot wellbeing and powci It too, extends the 
range ot megalumamc e^spc^'icnce to a new climax. But that is the hmit of the 
simda-riiies between the two liehind the role-givmg auxiliaiy ego is a warm, 
spontaneous being. The rokit is lifeless. It is the same at every instant, it does 
not grow, It doc^ not Lluni^c Dnce upon a time we envisioned our God as the 
one who could devtrov us auv time he wanted to. Robots, too, can give \ single 
man the jvower to rule and perhaps to destroy the universe instantly. But they 
cannot ptcwluee ati ounce ot sp(>ntancity 

A human miaut results from the conjugation of a mm and \ wmnian A 
robot results from the conjugation ot man wuth nature itself. In both cases 
the offspring Cakc^ over some feature from both parents In the robot, for 
instance* there n s<ime feature of the man-producer and some feature of natural 
energv modified b\ him 

♦ Towards the Curriculum of an Impromptu Plav School Impromptu MaRayme,’ 
No 2 House, Xork Also Sociometry and the Cultural Order, Sociom 

etry Moisogrdph No 2, Beacon Hou&e New >ork I94i, and the Fheutre ot Span- 
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A desciiptive classification of the various types of robots nun has invented 
should precede their dynamic analysis One type can be defined as the domcv 
ncated robot, the ploAV, the pen, the book, the t)pe-wntcr, another type can 
be defined as the enemy robot, the gun, the rocket, the atomic bomb. Then 
there IS the mixed form of lobot, as a kmfc, a fire, steam engine, the auto- 
mobile and the airplane, which can be used for and against himself* But because 
of the non-human chaiacter of the robot it can easily be turned from one 
function into another, the automobile can be turned into a war tank, a working 
knife can be turned into a weapon, the warming fire turned into a means for 
destruction Many of the domesticated robots arc blessed with the attribute 
of becoming laboi-saving devices, which has, however, the unpleasant conse¬ 
quence that they at times reduce the need for creating, promoting with leisure 
also inertia Robots are more precise and reliable than animals and human 
beings Many of the robots have also the attribute in common of being able to 
affect human beings or other targets ”at a distance,” a book, a radio or a tele¬ 
vision scndei can entertain or teach at a distance, like a gun, a rocket and an 
atomic bomb can kill people and destroy at a distance The book is a robot 
par excellence Once off the press, the parent, the producer, the author is 
immaterial, the book goes to all places and to all people, it docs not care uhere 
It IS read and by whom Many robots have further in common the attribute 
of compaiative immortality. A book, a film, an atomic bomb, they do not 
perish in the human sense, the same capacity is always there, they can be 
reproduced ad itifimtum. A book mav have to be reprinted, a film copied on 
and off, but if anything perishes it is not their essence but some material 
entourage Oui human world is incieasmgly filled with robots and there 
seems to be no end to new forms and new developments Since man came out 
of the jungle, its master, he did not have a similar maze of threats to face — 
the jungle of robots. 

The control of the robot is complicated for two reasons, the one reason 
IS that the robot is man’s own cication He docs not meet it face to face, like 
he did the beasts of the jungle, measuring his strength, intelligence and spon¬ 
taneity with theirs. The lobot comes from within his mind, he gives birth to 
It He IS confounded like every parent is towards his own child. Rational and 
irrational factors are mixed therefoie m his relationship to robots. In the 
excitement of creating them he is unaware of the poison which they carry, 
threatening to kill his own parent The second reason is that in using robots 
and zoomatons man unleashes forms of energy and perhaps touches on properties 
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hr hn little world and which belong to the larger, un- 

ex|>!vml perlups uncornrollablc universe His task of becoming a master 
on xncli ^ <^ 4 .ale Kvomts a dubious one as he may well find himself more and 
niorc in the pootnm (jocthe’s Sorcerer's Apprentice who could unleash the 
rolwu but who toiiIJ n^‘t stop them. The apprentice had forgotten the master’s 
formula, we nevtr had n Wc Invc to learn this formula and I believe it can 
be Icirnevi 

lihe t Ut (d nun threatens to become that of the dinosaur m reveise, The 
dmmaur ptrislied KtaU’sC lie tv tended the jxiwcr of his organism in excess of its 
usctulre'^" Man mx\ [Huish Ikvausc ot reducing the power of his organism 
bv tabucatifu; fob ns m extrss ot liis control, 

the toTuhisnoi js tint as parents and creative agents wc produce more 
ft*if<cf n'hus than we prrdiiLC Inbios As our perfectionism has failed us 
ague and igaui m its ipplicitain to us as biological and social beings, as mdi- 
vjidaak and as \ fjt mdividuds, we give up hope and invest it in auto- 

matnm, I fu puhologual c»>n*^oquencLs arc enormous Man turns more and 
rnofc Him i fun 4 .t(on nf cultural and technological conserves, puts a piemium 
on powei and elhciciii^v uul lu^cs credence in spontaneity and creativity The 
two cmintcrmeasures suggested irt tlie sociometnc and sociatnc appioach to 
group relations md s^xmiancit;^ training 

The u\c of pin SIC 4 uom energy can be directed and controlled by "social 
atom cnergv, ' Man hn n.wfu rccogm/t-d and used in full the power pent 
up in the niilhiu^ nt atoms continuously formed by him and his fellow- 
men. If he wouKh robots liKc tlic Uonuc Ivinib would be to a "sociomctrically 
integraud mankind’' what a doll i. m tlic hands of a child "If a fiaction of 
tme-thousandrh oi th*. cnergi vdiich maniund has exerted m the conception and 
development of nuclntncal devices were to be used foi the improvement of 
our cultural cipacitv diumg the moment of creation itself, mankind would 
enter into a new age of cultuie, a tv pa of cultuic winch would not have 
to dread anv i^wsiMe incuuse ui lUKhmcrv nor robot i ices of the future. The 

c cape would k nude wntlimit giving anvthing that machine civilization has 
produced " 


Epilogue 

A of bo ^1, btlon. jpon- 

Un^usl), no. O.K "b, b«, „,b„„ 

* Uho SHall 5jur\ne, pp Ml 157 

’T/v*^rVrd;';.{? ^-nm.R,volut.on' p - ,,np.o.pptu. ,,,3.,. 
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99 9 per cent, but literally mi numerically all tmlniduah nine The 
mdividual left out may turn out to become the singular ^ucntnUrmina} using 
nieans of lethal destruction, not towards one oi another fellow man {Cam 
Abel) not one ethnic group against another (racism) but tossards the total 
Species of man, his total world 

Man must take his own fate and the fate of the universe in hand, f>n the 
level of creativity, as a creator. It is not sufficient if he tries to meet the 
situation by technical control — defense weapons — nor bv political lontroh — 
world government — he should face himself and his socict} in statu fmeendt 
and learn how to control the robot not after it is delivered, but kfote it is 
conceived (cieatocracy), 

I have often described the revolutionary period during the last hundred 
and fifty ycais m terms of three phases* the ecoiioimc, the pstcliologieil and 
the creative revolution. In economic ideology the lobot was gretted as a 
benevolent, labor saving and comfort bringing agent It made the pu‘r and 
the rich the owners of technical slaves. To some it seemed to hold prunuse of 
solving the class conflict In the ideology of the ps\chological resolution —at 
least in mts most recent demoniac form, using racial and political phraseology 
to cover up psychological causations — the lobot became in agent of dcstruc- 
tion. The number of men could be reduced without loss, now that the kind and 
number of robots could be multiplied without limit. In the ideoiog} of creative 
revolution the robot is finally seen in relation to the creative act itself 

Could wc imagine a congress appropriating two billion dollars for 
atom** research^ Maybe it is not appropriated and will not be because what 
matters is not money Mankind may need still more serious setbacks before it 
comes to its "creative revolution ** Perhaps it is unavoidable that the present 
human civilization be destroyed, that mankind be reduced to a handful of indi¬ 
viduals and human society to a few scattered social atoms before a new rooting 
can begin. Christianity too, has not been helped by mass baptism of babies, 
fewer but self-realized Christians might have meant more true 

The battle between zoon (living animal) and zoomaton approadpes | new 
peripety. The future of man depends upon counterweapons devfl^fl hv 
sociometry and sociatry. 



